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SOCIALIZATION 



EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 



By "socialization" is meant here the development of the we 
feeling in associates and their growth in capacity and will to act 
together. The process is affected by a great variety of conditions 
and circumstances and is not the same for those who never come 
into personal contact as for members of a primary group. 

Sons of the same land gain a capacity of mutual sympathy from 
the identity of their early impressions from the physical environ- 
ment. Not that they will love one another — unless they meet 
homesick in a far country — but when they have to choose between 
strangers and their countrymen they will prefer the latter. The 
recurrent unheeded impressions constitute, as it were, the stable 
background of individual experience. When people discover that 
they have the same background they are pleased and drawn 
together. 

In "The Native-born" Kipling brings out clearly what it is 
that tends to make one people of those reared in the same climate 
and scene. The Australian calls upon his friends to drink 

To the hush of the breathless morning 

On the thin, tin, crackling roofs, 
To the haze of the burned back-ranges 

And the dust of the shoeless hoofs — 

The Canadian's toast is 

To the far-flung fenceless prairie, 

Where the quick cloud-shadows trail, 

To our neighbor's barn in the offing 
And the line of the new-cut rail; 

To the plough in her league-long furrow 
With the gray Lake gulls behind — 
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South Africa has characteristic odors as well as sights and sounds. 
Her son drinks 

To the home of the floods and the thunder, 

To her pale dry healing blue — 
To the lift of the great Cape combers, 

And the smell of the baked Karroo, 
To the growl of the sluicing stamp-head — 

To the reef and the water-gold. 

Still other elements hold the heart of the English bred in India. 
They drain the cup 

To our dear dark foster-mothers, 

To the heathen songs they sung — 
To the heathen speech we babbled 

Ere we came to the white man's tongue. 
To the cool of our deep verandas — 

To the blaze of our jewelled main — 

It is thus that each land becomes "home" and, however sharp the 
strife among its sons, they are likely to draw together when an 
issue arises with an alien people. Here indeed is the primitive 
strand of nationality. 

EMOTIONAL COMMUNITY 

From the reminiscences exchanged on an "old settlers' day" 
it is evident that what linked the hearts of the pioneers was the 
vivid experiences they passed through together — intense social 
pleasure at merrymakings and celebrations as well as suffering 
and anxiety caused by floods, droughts, blizzards, prairie fires, 
and Indian outbreaks. If foreign-born are interspersed among 
native settlers such experiences bring them all into sympathetic 
relations, and then the interchange of ideas gradually assimilates 
them. It is significant that the non-British immigrants into the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century were assimilated much 
sooner when they settled on the Indian-fighting frontier than when 
they dwelt in groups in the safe seaboard strip. 

One may wonder whether one emotion has the same value as 
another for generating fellow-feeling. It is very likely that the 
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expansive emotions enlarge the heart more than do the depressive 
emotions. Golden moments, when one escapes from confining 
walls and comes in sight of large horizons, when one has a delicious 
and unwonted sense of free and onward life, dilate the we feeling. 
Religious conversion is such an experience, and it ought to show 
itself in a greater force and range of sympathy and love. 

During the early days of the first Russian revolution people 
were exalted out of themselves. Absolute strangers met each other 
and suddenly talked like old friends. In a milkshop people would 
help themselves and leave the right pay. The worst-looking speci- 
men of a man would step off the path into the wet snow to make 
room for a woman or child. "A boundless bright good-will flowed 
like waves from all the streets up into every room in the town. It 
was one of those vast miracles that come to a nation only at 
moments." "It was a dazzling revelation of the deep powers for 
brotherhood and friendliness that He buried in mankind." It 
passed soon, not because such social feeling is transient, but 
because differences of aim and ideas made themselves felt. 

Common hardships, perils, and maltreatment, as well as com- 
mon deliverance, success, and triumph, socialize those who react 
to them in the same way; but unlike reaction to strain sunders 
men, as we see in the antipathy of martyrs to apostates, of fighters to 
skulkers, of rebels to cringers. Not those in the same situation 
but those who feel and act alike in the same situation are drawn 
together. 

A master-experience is likely to segregate those who haye had 
it. The converted come into fellowship, for the unregenerate 
cannot understand them. Russian revolutionaries with antithetical 
principles are brothers while they are hounded and persecuted 
but not afterward. To war veterans the civilian is forever an 
outsider. Simple seafaring men are never quite themselves with 
"landlubbers." Motherhood may inspire a sisterly feeling among 
women. A kind of freemasonry invites lovers of outdoors or wilder- 
ness hunters. Those who have been "up against it" or "down to 
the bottom dollar" are of a fraternity to which the darlings of 
fortune can never belong. 
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THE COMMON MEAL 

From savage life to our own, eating and drinking together has 
been the favorite reviver of good feeling and the seal of amity. 
Nor have intoxicants and narcotics been without a social rdle. 
They have been, in the words of Giddings, "the crude excitants 
of social feelings in crude natures." Feasting together makes for 
a genial and expansive frame of mind. The ancient village com- 
munity set such store by it that every available opportunity, such 
as the commemoration of the ancestors, the religious solemnities, 
the beginning and the end of field work, the births, the marriages, 
and the funerals, were seized upon to bring the community to a 
common meal. In the mediaeval guild 

the common meal, like the festival at the old tribal folkmote — the mahl or 
malum — or the Buryate aba, the parish feast, and the harvest supper, was 
simply an affirmation of brotherhood. It symbolized the times when every- 
thing was kept in common by the clan. This day, at least, all belonged to all; 
all sate at the same table and partook of the same meal. Even at a much later 
time the inmate of the almshouse of a London guild sat this day by the side of 
the rich alderman. 1 

Even now, when we wish to weave a bond of fellowship or to 
persuade men to join in a generous undertaking we gather them 
about the banquet board. Indeed, to "break bread together" 
has a symbolic, even a mystic, significance, and we will not sit at 
meat with those against whom we intend to draw a color line or a 
social line. 

ROLE OF THE FESTIVAL 

In olden time the larger societies provided for periodical assem- 
blage in order not to disintegrate into bickering local groups or 
social classes. The socializing value of such assemblage lies in 
this, that in one another's presence people are deeply moved in 
the same way at the same time and are conscious of their community 
of emotion. In the words of Tarde a festival is 
that sovereign process by which the social logic of the sentiments resolves all 
partial discords, private enmities, envies, contempts, jealousies, moral opposi- 
tions of all sorts, into an immense union formed by the periodic convergence 

1 Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, p. 175. 
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of all the secondary sentiments into a greater and stronger feeling, into a col- 
lective hatred or love for some great object, which gives the tone to all hearts 
and transfigures their dissonances into a higher harmony. Hence, the more 
a society in becoming complicated multiplies these dissonances, the more it 
has need of magnificent and frequent festivals. This major feeling, this tonic 
note of the public heart, is sometimes a national hatred which is magnified and 
intensified by expressing itself in mimic combats, by the slaughter of captives, 
by all those bloody and ferocious criminal festivals in which primitive civiliza- 
tions delight. Sometimes it is a great national love for a god or for a man, a 
national worship or admiration, religious, patriotic, or political in tinge. 

In the multifarious Hellenic festivals, Olympian games, Isthmian games, 
Panathenian processions, the triumphal return of the victorious athlete, etc., 
was expressed intense admiration for strength, agility and beauty, and for the 
heroes in which these qualities were embodied, also respect and love of the god 
or the goddess of the city — piety and patriotism blent in a unique combination. 
Rome had its triumphal marches of generals to the Capitol, its apotheoses of 
emperors which, like its gladiatorial games, glorified its love of glory, its appe- 
tite for dominion and conquest. The Middle Ages had its canonization of 
saints, its coronations, its jousts, its exposure of reliquaries in procession, all 
of them expressions of chivalric, feudal, or monarchic mysticism. 

We have our patriotic, political, or humanitarian festivals, such as mili- 
tary reviews, the funeral of Victor Hugo, the bringing back of the ashes of 
Napoleon, the unveiling of statues in honor of great writers, great artists, 
greater or lesser statesmen. There are no festivals .... which have not the 
virtue of binding for the moment all souls into one bundle, united by a domi- 
nant f eeling. 

Public worship is but a variety of periodical assemblage, and 
originally its social or national motive was obvious. "The most 
important functions of ancient worship," says W. Robertson Smith, 
"were reserved for public occasions, when the whole community 
was stirred by a common emotion." "Universal hilarity prevailed; 
men ate, drank, and were merry, together, rejoicing before their god. 
Feasting, dancing, song, and music were present." We read of 
"orgiastic gladness," "intoxication of the senses," "physical excite- 
ment of religion," and "hilarious revelry" as characterizing the 
later Semitic religious gatherings, in contrast with the natural 
exhilaration of the primitive feasts. A people without letters, 
arts, or trade, living in scattered rural settlements has little to 
keep alive mutual interest. Wanting are the ties created by educa- 
tion, travel, news, common literature, and central authority. 
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But at the periodical religious feast a common emotion lifts the 
people to a consciousness of their oneness. 

GROUP LIFE AS A SOCIALIZES. 

The members of a large, well-ordered family are trained out of 
their raw native egoism by constant practice in adjustment to 
others. Hence, among those apt in winning and leading men — 
politicians, labor organizers, evangelists, and promotors — are found 
an unusual number who grew up with several brothers and sisters 
and so had no chance to form the solo habit. 

Membership in an enduring and exclusive organization cannot 
but take one "out of himself." The common name, war cry, or 
flag, symbolizing the identity of the group, becomes in time an 
independent center of emotion, a charged Leyden jar. With its 
distinctive banner, colors, slogans, songs, festival, and commemora- 
tion day, the group takes on personality and attracts a love which is 
by no means a love for its present members. Not only state and 
church gather such stimuli to feeling but, as well, colleges, guilds, 
political parties, and religious and fraternal orders. 

To be hated and set upon by a common enemy generates the we 
feeling. This is the case with the boys' gang, which can survive 
the persecution of other gangs only if the members are loyal to one 
another. In the gang, therefore, is born that spirit of loyalty 
which lies at the foundation of most social relations. 

This gang loyalty, however, is by no means a loyalty to individuals only; 
it is a loyalty also to ideals. The boy refuses to "squeal" under pressure, 
partly to shield his fellows, but still more because squealing is contrary to the 
boys' moral code. He joins the tribal wars, partly because, like the good 
barbarian he is, he loves his neighbor and hates his enemy, but quite as much 
because certain fightings are demanded by the gang's standard of honor. 1 

Disloyalty is the one unforgivable offense in boyish eyes, the one crime 
which inevitably leads to expulsion from the gang .... among twenty-one 
boys who had been expelled from their gangs eleven were put out for disloyalty, 
three for fighting in bad causes, and but one each for all other reasons. There 
is no other institution on earth that can take its place beside the boys' gang 
for the cultivation of unswerving loyalty to the group. 

Close beside loyalty and fidelity come the related virtues of obedience, 
self-sacrifice, and co-operation. The boy who will not obey the captain cannot 

1 Puffer, The Boy and His Gang, p. 144. 
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play with the group. Baseball and football are impossible without co-operation, 
and they demand constant self-sacrifice of the individual to the team. The 
gang fight, brutal and useless as it commonly is, also calls for the highest 
devotion. It is fought not for personal ends but for the .honor of the gang. 1 

The boys' club, under the supervision of a wise and good adult, 
may have a magical effect in socializing even the little Ishmaelites 
of the street — the newsboys and bootblacks. With growing inter- 
est in the club comes an ambition for its success, that is, the corpo- 
rate spirit. The joint ownership and management of the club and 
its common property is a most effective check upon the thievish 
propensities of its members. 

When a boy has so far conquered the covetousness his hard lot of depriva- 
tion has bred into him so that he can, night after night, use tools and games 
which all boys desire to possess, and at the closing hour put them in their places 
and leave them behind him, he has taken his first lesson, probably, in that 
social conduct which makes of the individual a good citizen of his community. 3 

Nearly ninety years ago a very considerable and successful 
experiment in self-government was tried in the Boston House of 
Refuge, the second reformatory for children established in this 
country. A quarter of a century ago the George Junior Republic 
began to demonstrate that even in children the endeavor to find 
and apply rational rules of conduct creates a willingness to obey 
such rules. Then came the inmates of the lone reformatory in 
California, with proof that they could make and enforce reasonable 
laws. More arresting, however, was the launching by Warden 
Osborne of the Mutual Welfare League in Auburn Prison, New 
York. Of late self-government has been extended even to the 
inmates of military and naval prisons, so that the delinquent 
soldier actually has more to do with shaping the rules he lives under 
than does his exemplary comrade! 

The point for us is not that lawbreakers have sufficient intelli- 
gence and fair play to make and administer good laws relating to 
their common life, but that in so doing they are socialized. As a 
challenging communal enterprise self-government identifies each 
inmate with all his fellow-inmates. The traditional fealty of the 

1 Puffer, The Boy and His Gang, pp. 151, 152. 

2 M. W. Law, "Our Ishmael," Amer. Jour, of Soc, VIII, 844. 
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law-breaker first to himself and then to his "pal" yields place to 
the new fealty to the whole body of prisoners. A man who has 
experienced this spiritual enlargement and self -discipline is likely 
to turn out a better socius on his return to society. 

School men have caught the significance of these autonomous 
societies, and in hundreds of schools they have introduced pupil 
self-government. In the "school state" or "school city" popularity 
is won, not as in the autocratic schools, by slyly or defiantly breaking 
rules, but by loyally living up to them, for they embody the wishes 
and sense of right of the pupils. Then too the apprentice-citizen 
is nipped by the inexorable logic of obeying yourself the laws which 
you expect the others to obey. A boy elected to the presidency 
of the George Junior Republic by unanimous vote of his fellow- 
citizens felt impelled to call them together the next day, confess a 
theft committed some months before, surrender himself to the 
police, and go to jail! A lad who learns the difficult art of team 
work and conforms willingly to restrictions growing out of the very 
nature of associate life is already half socialized and well on his 
way to becoming a good citizen in a democracy. 

Feeling is fitful, but it can be steadied by association with some- 
thing permanent. Conjugal love is no guaranty that a union will 
not end in the divorce court, unless it is linked with respect founded 
on a judgment of esteem. There is no beautiful filial love which 
does not owe something to a conviction of indebtedness. Love 
of country is stabilized by the persuasion that one's country is the 
envy of all the world. 

Now, fluctuation in the we feeling which constitutes the group 
may be overcome by the interest attaching to common group posses- 
sions. A national territory is such a prop of patriotism that the 
Zionists insist upon Jewish sovereignty over Palestine as a means of 
upholding national feeling among the Jews the world over. The 
guilds of the Middle Ages insured themselves long life when they 
reared their beautiful guild halls. A religious society strikes root 
when it builds its own church and parish house. A college fraternity 
is quite justified in desiring a chapter house of its own, a literary soci- 
ety in fitting up a hall for itself. Noble municipal buildings — 
schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, and parks — fan the dying 
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embers of civic feeling in the people of a city. The splendid town 
halls of Ghent and Bruges were inspirers as well as achievements of 
city patriotism. 

The " old homestead," the ancient roof tree, the entailed estate, 
play a great r61e in keeping alive family feeling. On the other hand, 
the nomadic tenant family characteristic of modern cities is likely 
to be loosely knit and to have no sense of oneness with ancestors. 
Always the well-to-do, who can build themselves massive homes 
which last for centuries, have preserved family solidarity better 
than the poor, whose flimsy habitations bring them little from their 
forebears. Perhaps the rich would not lay such a curious emphasis 
on lineage did they not realize that the working class will never be 
able to compete with them in pointing to ancestors. Save in 
mating, it is not lineage that matters but the quality of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

SPORT AS A SOCIALIZER 

A common master-enthusiasm socializes. In congested urban 
quarters the passion for play which springs up after the opening of 
a recreation center levels moldering barriers between nationalities 
and confessions, Americanizes the foreign-born, and creates a 
neighborhood consciousness. With access to wholesome pleasures 
the laborer no longer drinks and beats his wife in sheer reaction 
from his grinding existence. The community becomes humanized. 
Children who hurt themselves at play cease to inquire anxiously, 
"Will it cost much and will my mother whip me?" The young 
people drop their rough manners, and foreign-born mothers no 
longer shrink from allowing their sick to go to the hospital. 

At American colleges in the Orient athletic sports have been 
found to be arch-propagandists of the doctrine of human equality. 
Youths of diverse races, religions, ranks, and castes find their level 
on the football field, where a prince may be tackled by a peasant, 
and on the baseball diamond, where the son of a pasha may be 
caught out at first base by the son of a licorice grower. At first 
the haughty, slow-moving scions of the ruling race — Turks, Druses 
of Lebanon or Manchus — stand by watching the "madness" of 
the Americans and wondering why the strangers do not spare 
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themselves exertion by hiring servants to play for them. But 
presently the pulse of youth quickens, the game "gets" them, and 
they forget their rank in novel excitement and pleasures. 

In Porto Rico, the Philippines, China, wherever Americans 
have gone, they have made sport a means of winning the people 
and of creating good-will among the natives themselves. 

In a live public school in a Babel district one can see how the 
spread of new interests breaks down old fences which hold folks 
apart. A goal kick by the son of a Polish shoveler, a prize tabouret 
from the hands of the son of a Sicilian fruit man, a medal for 
dramatic recitation won by the daughter of a pedlar from the 
Ghetto, undermine old, noxious prejudices which otherwise would 
pass down to the next generation. 

Antagonistic team games have the further merit that they 
teach the players to be good losers. In the earlier football matches 
between the teams of the mission colleges in China a team would 
retire from the field with great dignity when the game was going 
against it and it was in danger of "losing face." The lesson they 
gradually learned of taking a thrashing with a smile is greatly 
needed in some other parts of the world. The ready resort to 
revolution in Latin America seems to be due to the inability of the 
losers of a political contest to reconcile themselves to defeat. Their 
excess of personal pride is an obstacle to socialization. In Peruvian 
universities one is struck by the dearth of associations among the 
students — no fraternities, no athletic teams, no social, literary, 
debating, press, dramatic, musical, or scientific societies such as 
flourish in our universities. One finds no class feeling, no uni- 
versity spirit, no love of Alma Mater, no heart-warming reunions 
of alumni, in a word, none of those corporate forms which loosen 
the hard soil of natural egoism and prepare it to admit later the 
spreading roots of public spirit and good citizenship. 

The cause of this is not indifference. The students want soci- 
eties but fail in their endeavors to co-operate because individually 
they will not compromise. Again and again valuable organizations 
serving a real common purpose are wrecked by the touchiness and 
self-will of the members. Clubs break up because those outvoted 
on some question leave in a huff. This exaggerated sense of 
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personal dignity is a heritage from the old, aristocratic Hispano- 
American social order, which intensified self-feeling to such a degree 
that it became a bar to organization and team work. 

Thus far the socializing factors considered involve some kind of 
resemblance. Sympathy springs up between those who feel them- 
selves to be alike in something essential, who have some momentous 
experience, emotion, or possession in common. Professor Giddings 
therefore argues that what knits human beings together is the 
consciousness of kind. This phrase is indeed apt and illuminating, 
provided that it be borne in mind that in most cases what calls 
forth f ellow-f eeling is not the perception of general resemblance but 
awareness of likeness or agreement in specific matters. One is not 
drawn to the stranger hunter at the camp fire by the thought, 
"He is a good deal like me," but by the thought, "He is a real 
sportsman!" 

COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 

Perception of resemblance, however, is not the only thing that 
socializes. We are drawn toward the unlike if consistently they 
are found to be helpful to us, and become alienated from even our 
kinsfolk if continually they get in our way. In other words, com- 
munity of interest tends in time to socialize whereas clash of inter- 
est leads in time to coolness and ill will. Interest does not work 
so immediately and dramatically as likeness and difference, but 
it produces great effects if there be given time for it to work. 

Even in early society, when kinship was the foundation of 
social obligations, kinsmen did not remain socii unless they had a 
common interest. W. Robertson Smith says: 

A subgroup or horde which habitually lives apart from its brethren was 
very likely to form covenants with aliens, and this often led to a conflict of 
obligations in case of war and loosened the old tribal bond. In the long run, 
then, the strict bond of kinship could not maintain itself except within the limits 
of a local group habitually moving together. 1 

On the other hand, if two groups had a vital common interest 
they "made believe" they were brothers. "A covenant in which 
two groups promised to stand by each other to the death was origi- 

1 Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 24. 
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nally accompanied by a sacramental ceremony, the meaning of 
which was that the parties had commingled their blood." 1 

Hearty co-operation in matters of moment is indeed a great 
socializer. Fellow-feeling quickly develops among fighters in the 
same cause. " Comrade " is a word to conjure with. Agitated by 
strong common emotions — fear, anxiety, grief, and elation — those 
who have long striven shoulder to shoulder against the same foe 
become dear to one another. Athletic and debating contests 
between colleges generate "college spirit"; matches between town 
ball teams and hose companies foster town patriotism. The 
accepted remedy for petty bickering among country neighbors is 
to get them to do something together. How worth while it is does 
not much matter. 

As a growing city becomes unwieldy in size its people split into 
occupation groups and social classes; but the we feeling revives if 
fresh common interests are discovered as, for example, public 
sanitation, the extermination of the malarial mosquito, or protec- 
tion against impure food. The same happens if the encroachments 
of a public-utility company sow in the hearts of all the nettle of 
common grievance and set them the common task of curbing an 
"octopus." The persuasion that typhoid, drunkenness, prostitu- 
tion, and degrading poverty are not inevitable, but can be banished 
by the right community action, renews the feeling of "our" city. 

An element without voice in community decisions will be poorly 
socialized. The naturalization of the foreign-born in America 
may not improve our politics, but it sets in motion certain forces 
which tend to weave the immigrant into the community. The 
politicians seek out the newly fledged citizen and try to win him. 
They vie in endeavoring to interest him in our political contests, 
plying him with ideas and arguments to which he would have 
remained a stranger. Thus the franchise helps to bring him into 
the citizen circle, so that we may well feel uneasy when elements 
permanently settled here, for example, the Portuguese and the 
Sicilians, shows indifference to citizenship. 

An uncontrolled voting group is a menace to the state unless it is 
in a measure socialized. What can be hoped from voters who 

1 Ibid., p. 47. 
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cannot read, who do not send their children to school, who belong 
to no organizations, and who live to themselves and never learn of 
common concerns by mingling with their neighbors ? The voter 
should come into the circle of fellow-citizens and expose himself to 
their influence. 

The cultivation of the sentiment of nationality in despised or 
downtrodden peoples — the Celtic Irish, the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Letts, the Lithuanians, the Armenians, etc. — has been a means of 
socializing them and saving them from discouragement and degrada- 
tion; but after peoples have achieved "self-determination" the 
further sharpening of their consciousness of nationality has the 
opposite effect, for it obstructs the natural growth of good-will and 
brotherhood among the peoples. 

COLLISION OF INTEREST 

The converse of the truth that finding others useful or helpful 
to us kindles sympathy is the truth that finding others in our way 
engenders hostility. Harmony of interest socializes; clash of 
interest alienates. This is why brotherhoods have always been 
solicitous lest their unity be shattered by feuds. In the ancient 
village community every quarrel between individual members was 
treated as a community affair, even the bitter words uttered during a 
quarrel being considered an offense against the community. Every 
dispute was brought before arbiters or, in the gravest cases, before 
the folkmote. The mediaeval guild took measures that no quarrel 
between guild brothers should fester into a feud or breed a lawsuit 
before any other court than that of the guild itself. The Christian 
sects, particularly those which take primitive Christianity as their 
ideal, aim to settle by brotherly counsel or by friendly arbitration 
every dispute between the brethren, and even cast out the member 
who incontinently hales another into the law court. In rural 
America today it is accounted a shame to the neighborhood if 
two worthy neighbors are allowed to become embroiled in a lawsuit. 

Another precaution is to set up customs or rules which make clear 
what each is entitled to in every case in which the interests of fellow- 
members may be opposed. Forewarned, the brothers accommodate 
their expectations to what the established rule awards them and 
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thus glide by ticklish situations which would certainly breed trouble 
were there no accepted formula of right. Still another recourse of 
the brotherhood is to stress and idealize the agreements of interest 
of its members and to keep in the background or slur over their 
divergences of interest. 

NATIONALIZATION 

Nationalization, which knits together great numbers who will 
never meet face to face, is but a variety of socialization. Because 
it thrills and moves a whole people in the same way at the same 
moment, war is a master-solvent of private, local, and class egoisms. 
The war with Great Britain in 181 2 had a great nationalizing effect 
upon Americans, while the contemporary struggle of the Russians 
against Napoleon quickened and deepened Russian national con- 
sciousness. A seemly military undertaking on foreign soil is a 
sovereign remedy for antagonisms within the state. The French 
expedition against Algiers under Charles X had this purpose as 
well as the intervention of Napoleon III on behalf of Italy. In 
April, 1861, Secretary Seward urged President Lincoln to close the 
breach between North and South by picking a quarrel with France 
and Spain. 

In revolution with foreign war petty parochial and provincial 
interests are submerged like landmarks in a deluge. The crises 
crowded into the years between 1789 and 18 15 made the French the 
most unified of peoples and nationalized for all time the German 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

Crowd intoxication takes people out of themselves, and their 
sharing of an intense emotion begets sympathy. A series of crowd 
unisons socializes a people and prepares them for action in concert. 
The national spirit did not appear full-statured among the French 
at the fall of the Bastile. It grew up gradually out of moving 
common experiences in mobs, risings at the sound of the tocsin, 
levees en masse, political gatherings, and civic festivals. The 
American national spirit too seems to have had its birth in the 
numerous tumultuous gatherings which near the beginning of our 
Revolution mobbed the officials and persecuted the friends of 
George III. 
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The symbol has played a leading r61e in conjuring up national 
spirit. After the beginning of the new era in 1867 the leaders of 
Japan nationalized the Japanese people by concentrating upon the 
person of the Mikado the sentiment of loyalty to the lord which the 
feudal system had so forcefully developed in them. The slogan 
"For Tsar and fatherland" made the ignorant Russian serf-soldier 
as pliant to church and state as if he had understood and shared 
their aims. As a rallying-point, like the queen bee for the swarm, 
royalty is retained by democratic peoples who have no intention 
whatever of being governed by a monarch. 

Participation in national politics lengthens the radius of the 
citizen's consciousness. The provisions in the Federal Constitution 
for the indirect election of senators and of the president indicate 
that its framers did not expect the ordinary voter to concern him- 
self with the Washington government. But as their imaginations 
were stimulated by schooling, newspapers, travel, and internal 
migration, the Americans developed opinions on national problems, 
gained control of the national parties, made of the presidential 
elector a push-button, and finally took over the selection of senators. 
The horison ring of the citizen has widened in a way never antici- 
pated by the "fathers." 

The percolation of national sentiment to lower and broader 
strata of the American people is revealed in our styles of political 
nicknames. Washington was the Father of his Country; Madison, 
Father of the Constitution; Webster, Defender of the Constitution; 
Harrison, the Cincinnatus of the West. Side by side with these 
high-sounding titles but beginning a little later and growing more 
marked as the Western note crept into politics, ran a series of nick- 
names of popular origin expressing greater intimacy of feeling. 
Jackson was Old Hickory; Taylor, Old Rough and Ready; Clay, 
Gallant Harry of the West; Douglas, the Little Giant; Lincoln, 
Honest Old Abe and later Father Abraham. 

Thoroughly to nationalize a multitudinous people calls for 
institutions to disseminate certain ideas and ideals. The tsars 
relied on the blue-domed Orthodox church in every peasant village 
to Russify their heterogeneous subjects, while we Americans rely 
for unity on the "little red schoolhouse." The world over, the 
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established school is taking the r61e once intrusted to the established 
church. In point of fact, however, many things conspire to create 
modern nationality. We Americans have seen religious revivals, 
the penny newspaper, the "ten cent" magazine, cheap editions of 
the classics, lyceum lecture courses, Chautauquas, "open forums," 
social settlements, and university extension diffuse comprehension 
and sympathy through social strata which hitherto had shared 
little in the life of the great society. 

DISRUPTIVE IDEAS 

There are ideas which disrupt as well as ideas which socialize. 
The pseudo-Darwinian struggle-for-life philosophy causes each to 
eye his fellow-man as a possible competitor. The theory of the 
irrepressible conflict of classes in modern society is a dividing 
sword. In a few minute's conversation with the women soldiers 
of the Battalion of Death guarding the Winter Palace on a night 
in November, 1917, the Bolsheviki were able to detach the working- 
class girls and break up a harmony that had stood the battle test. 
For the first time these girls beheld their comrades-in-arms as 
bourgeoisie, that is, aliens. Likewise the idea that all employers 
are exploiters and that there can be no truce until private employ- 
ment utterly disappears may kill in a simple-minded employee the 
natural good-will he feels toward an employer who has always 
treated him well. 

Such an idea will make little headway, however, among those 
rooted in opposite ideas. The disappointments foreign-born 
socialists meet with in making decently treated native American 
wage-earners "class conscious" are not due altogether to the influ- 
ence of "free land," or the chance of climbing into the employer 
class. These wage-earners have been so well socialized as "Ameri- 
cans " that it is not easy to persuade them to think of themselves 
as exploited proletarians. Contrary to the socialist assumption 
they do have much in common with their bourgeois fellow-citizens — 
patriotic memories, aversion to kings and nobles, belief that "a 
man's a man for a' that," respect for hard work, pride in the spread 
of American ideas over the world, a certain chivalry toward women, 
sentiment for children, affection for the public school, enthusiasm 
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for baseball, and scores of other things. Moreover, manners in 
America are genial and democratic. The wage-earners have not 
been discriminated against politically. They are not despised as 
laborers are in societies with feudal traditions. Organization 
saves them from having to "knuckle down" in everything that 
comes up between them and their employer. Thanks to free public 
education the children of the workingmen may be found at any 
social level. Hence only those native wage-earners take freely 
to syndicalism who in remote mining camps, or lumber camps, or as 
homeless, womanless, voteless, floating laborers, come into contact 
with the ugliest side of private capitalism. 

THE EXPANDED SELF 

Socialization may be figured as an expansion of the individual 
self which takes in other persons and their interests. Now there 
are various axes along which the self may expand. There is the 
spheric self, which incorporates persons chiefly according to their 
propinquity. Those who are dearest are the neighbors. One 
cares most for those one sees oftenest and least for those below the 
horizon. Until lately this was the prevailing type; but reading, 
travel, city life, the rise of the professions, and social stratification 
are unfavorable to it. It is the basis of neighborhood consciousness, 
community co-operation, and local self-government. 

Then there is the linear self, which keeps to the family line, 
ranging back among one's ancestors — particularly the illustrious — 
and forward among one's anticipated descendants. It prompts a 
man to sacrifice much in order not to dishonor his forefathers or 
handicap his posterity. It nourishes a character which wins 
respect but not love. This concern with the dead and the unborn 
detracts from sympathy with one's fellows — save blood kin — so 
that family feeling is often a rival and foe of social feeling. Democ- 
racy distrusts and fears loyalty to family, because it has been 
stressed by its traditional enemies, kings and nobles. The late 
Nicholas Romanoff was not ill-intentioned, but he brought untold 
suffering upon the Russian people because of his feeling for the 
House. When the Tsar was fondling his son the Tsaritsa would 
exclaim, "Surely Nicholas, you will not hand on to our boy less 
authority than your father bequeathed to you ! " 
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The flat self results from the confinement of social feeling to 
those within one's stratum. This self excludes those below one 
in the social scale because as beings of coarser clay they inspire 
only contempt. Although those above are admired and envied, 
the we feeling does not extend to them because they are "different" 
and, moreover, look down on one. This horizontal socialization 
weakens the barriers of dislike and jealousy between neighborhoods, 
parishes, and provinces, but, on the whole, it creates more ill will 
than it removes. Hostile local communities can avoid trouble by 
having little to do with one another, but hostile social classes cannot 
avoid contacts and relations. 

The vein self expands along a vein of folk who are like us or 
have the same major interest. In big democratic cities fellowship 
tends to follow occupational lines, steam fitter consorting with 
steam fitters, newspaper man with newspaper men, the artist in 
Bohemia with other Bohemians. They are competitors actual or 
potential, to be sure, but this fact is overshadowed by their com- 
munity of interest, grievances, and hopes. Those not in love with 
their calling or without a calling may follow a slender vein of inter- 
est, so that they are brotherly only with a special group — baseball 
fans, spiritualists, Y.M.C.A. men, Browning enthusiasts, or Marxian 
socialists. 

Naturally the expanding self will be discriminating and selective 
when it has many from whom to choose. The developed person- 
ality, however, ought to have a number of strong tastes and interests 
which bring it into sympathy with several veins of people. Hence 
the star self which radiates into Various planes. The many-sided 
Roosevelt was linked up with Harvard men, boxers, big-game 
hunters, bird observers, history writers, explorers, saga lovers, 
and civic reformers, in each case by one of his interests. 

There is room in society for all types of the expanded self, 
but certain types are more desirable from the standpoint of social 
good-will and team work. On the one hand, the functional differ- 
entiation and complexity of modern society are favorable to the 
development of the star self. On the other hand, the great number 
of matters calling for team work by the organized local community 
put a premium on the citizen with a spheric self. The development 
or combination of these two holds the most promise for the future. 
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OBSTACLES TO SOCIALIZATION 

The perception of difference in aspect, ways, beliefs, and senti- 
ments checks the outflow of sympathy. What will repel depends 
on one's place-in the scale of development. With the rude, personal 
appearance and dietary habits count for much. One stigmatizes 
the objects of his antipathy as "niggers," "greasers," "round 
heads," "fuzzy-wuzzies," "red necks," "high brows," "red-haired 
foreign devils," "silk stockings," "hard collars," or taunts them as 
"rat-eaters" or "frog-eaters," Somewhat higher is the type who 
thinks of the alien as "mick," " parley-voo," "goddam," "wop," 
"sheeny," "heathen," "papist," "heretic," or "infidel." Higher 
yet is the man who is struck by cultural differences only, and who 
recoils from those who are "savage," "barbarous," "benighted," 
or "depraved." The most alienating differences are those in diet, 
manners, and religious exercises. Socializers, therefore, by educa- 
tion, agitation, organization, change of customs, etc., strive to bring 
about a resemblance along these lines, or else to belittle unlikeness. 

Arbitrary discrimination raises a barrier. Discrimination on 
some relevant basis excites little protest. No one objects that 
weaklings are not put on the football team, ignoramuses admitted 
to college, or bunglers allowed to practice medicine. But those 
are embittered who are shut out from merited good on account of 
color, race, origin, or religion. The detached immigrant into the 
United States is readily assimilated, because America has drawn 
no line against the foreign-born. Any unreasonable discrimination 
against him, as, for example, restricting the proportion of foreign- 
born who may be employed on public work, would check the process. 
It would produce the state of things formerly seen in Eastern 
Europe, where the socialization of dissimilar population elements 
was at a standstill. Hence, restrictions on land ownership directed 
against resident aliens are bad. No one should be admitted to this 
country whom we are not willing to treat in time as "one of the 
family." 

Of course, not all discriminations are written into law. If there 
is a tendency to elect to office or promote to the head of a bank, 
a business, or an organization the inferior native-born just because 
he is of "good old American stock," the capable foreign-born and 
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his friends will feel themselves to be, after all, "outsiders," and 
will be confirmed in their hyphenism. 

A resented imputation of inferiority is a stumbling-block to 
socialization. A "chosen people" will not have many friends 
among other peoples. A messianic hope isolates the nation that 
cherishes it. A race or class is not likely to share the we feeling 
with another race or class which entertains no doubts as to its own 
superiority. If, however, the alleged lower race or class accepts 
the inferiority imputed to it and advances no pretensions to 
equality, the two may come into the relations of older and younger 
brothers in a family. Trust on the one hand and compassion and 
a sense of responsibility on the other may result in such reciprocal 
affection as sometimes appeared under feudalism, or between 
masters and slaves in our ante-bellum South. 

One reason why athletic games between white men and the 
races with which they come in contact so contribute to good feeling 
is that they imply equality. The governing race comes down from 
its "high horse" and takes its chance of being beaten in sport. 
The Malays of inner Borneo do not resent their being governed by 
the English, after these English have met them as equals on the 
football field. Once having scored off the white men they do not 
much mind conceding their superiority in the matter of government. 

Finally traditionalism hinders the socialization of diverse ele- 
ments when otherwise conditions are favorable. It may be that 
Irish Catholics and Orangemen, Transcaucasian Armenians and 
Tartars, Lithuanian coal miners and Polish coal miners, are alike 
oppressed and ought to feel and act together; but if they are 
swayed by the past they will stay apart on account of prejudices, 
hatreds, and memories of ancient wrongs coming down to them from 
their forefathers. On the other hand, of course, traditions of 
friendship and mutual aid may perpetuate good feeling when living 
currents of interest are bearing people in opposite directions. 



